POWER
what we most treasure in our civilization, including the instru-
ments of our resistance to mere power and our ability to resist its
moral, if not its physical domination, we owe to the creation, by
force, of the State. He would insist that the makers of the State
had no such intention and an end-product must not be imputed to
them for virtue by a complacent historiography. But for him,
civilization seems to be bound up with power and there is no
hankering after a past golden age, a lost Eden, an amiable and
non-belligerent primitive society doomed to destruction by the
users of bronze or iron. The State, founded exclusively on force in
the beginning and with force deep in its foundations to-day, is with
us for good. But to accept it, to assess its claims is one thing, to
refuse to regard its real character/ to find excuses for its waste, its
crimes, its follies, this is political blindness and wilful blindness
at that. What the Lisbon earthquake did, or should have done, for
the optimists of the Leibnitzian school, the two world wars have
done for M. de Jouvenel and should do for others.
The atomic bomb has come since to make the urgency of his
message even more apparent and, presenting the rulers of the world
with unprecedented powers of destruction, it may force us all to
regard the Minotaur (as M. de Jouvenel calls it) in the face. The
immensity and urgency of the problem may (it is hard to be
hopeful) force thought on even the most complacent.
Outside the lands impregnated with Germanic traditions of
authority and so fairly immune to the attractions of German
system-builders, the Hegelian version of liberty, the Hegelian
court costume that covers the naked forms of power, has little
attraction* (Its more or less legitimate descendant, Marxism, has
much, but that is another story.) So we do not get and do not need
a refutation or an exposition of the ingenuities of political idealism;
there is no need to repeat the argument of Hobhouse against
Bosanquet, or to undertake to defend Hegel from the charge that
he is responsible for his disciples and for providing the Prussian
State with a convenient ideology.
It is in quarters much nearer home that M. de Jouvenel sees
danger. Above all, in the illusion that democracy as such, the rule
of "universal suffrage" as the French Radicals used to hypos-
tatize the electorate, has any passion for liberty, any fear of the